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EMPIRE  DAY,  MAY  22nd,  1931 


Empire  Day  Booklets  issued 
from  year  to  year  by  the  Department 
of  Education  are  intended  to  be 
suggestive  and  to  provide  accessible 
sources  of  information  for  the  teacher 
and  pupils.  It  is  requested  that  these 
be  retained  in  the  school  library,  as 
they  contain  material  which  may  be 
found  very  useful  in  the  preparation 
of  Empire  Day  programmes  from  year 
to  year.  If  any  of  the  boo\lets  issued 
in  recent  years  are  missing  from  the 
school  library,  the  teacher  may 
obtain  them  from  the 
Department  on 
request. 
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EMPIRE 


DAY 


MAY 


2  2nd 


19  3  1 


His  Majesty,  King  George  V 

By  Act  of  Parliament,  1927,  the  title  of  the  King  is  declared  to  be  “George  V, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India”. 
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“No  words  of  mine  are  needed  to  bring  home  to  you  the  momentous 
character  of  the  task  to  which  you  have  set  your  hands.  Each  one  of  you 
will,  with  me,  be  profoundly  conscious  how  much  depends  to  the  whole 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  on  the  issue  of  your  consultations.  This 
community  of  interest  leads  me  to  count  as  of  happy  augury  that  there 
should  be  present  to-day  the  representatives  of  my  Government  in  all 
the  sister  states  of  this  commonwealth. 

“I  shall  follow  the  course  of  your  proceedings  with  the  closest  and 
most  sympathetic  interest,  not  indeed  without  anxiety,  but  with  a  great 
confidence.  The  material  conditions  which  surround  the  lives  of  my 
subjects  in  India  affect  me  greatly  and  will  be  ever  present  in  my 
thoughts  during  your  forthcoming  deliberations. 

“I  have  also  in  mind  the  just  claims  of  majorities  and  minorities  of 
men  and  women,  of  town  dwellers  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  land  owners  and 
tenants,  of  the  strong  and  the  weak,  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  of  the 
races,  castes,  and  creeds  of  which  the  body  politic  is  composed. 

“For  these  things  I  care  deeply.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  foundation 
of  selffgovernment  is  in  the  fusion  of  such  divergent  claims  into  mutual 
obligations  and  in  their  recognition  and  fulfilment.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  future  of  the  Government  of  India,  based  on  this  foundation,  will 
give  expression  to  her  honourable  aspirations. 

“May  your  discussion  point  the  way  to  a  sure  achievement  of  this 
end  and  may  your  names  go  down  in  history  as  men  who  served  India 
well  and  whose  endeavours  advanced  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
all  of  my  beloved  people.  I  pray  that  Providence  may  grant  you  in 
bounteous  measure  wisdom,  patience,  and  good  will." 
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EMPIRE  DAY,  MAY  22nd, 


19  3  1 


His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Bessborough 
Governor 'General  of  Canada 
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ENGLAND  AND  HER  COLONIES 

She  stands,  a  thousand  wintered  tree. 

By  countless  morns  impearled. 

Her  broad  roots  coil  beneath  the  sea. 

Her  branches  sweep  the  world; 

Her  seeds,  by  careless  winds  conveyed. 

Clothe  the  remotest  strand 

With  forests  from  her  scatterings  made. 

New  nations  fostered  in  her  shade. 

And  linking  land  with  land. 

O  ye  by  wandering  tempest  sown 
’Neath  every  alien  star. 

Forget  not  whence  the  breath  was  blown 
That  wafted  you  afar. 

For  ye  are  still  her  ancient  seed 
On  younger  soil  let  fall — 

Children  of  Britain’s  islandTreed, 

To  whom  the  Mother  in  her  need 
Perchance  some  day  may  call. 

William  Watson 

From  The  Call  of  the  Homeland 
By  permission  of  Blackie  6?  Son,  Limited 
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EMPIRE 
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DAY,  MAY  22nd 


19  3  1 


His  Honour  W.  D.  Ross 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario 
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O  CANADA 

O  Canada!  Our  Home  and  Native  Land! 

True  patriot-love  in  all  thy  sons  command. 

With  glowing  hearts  we  see  thee  rise. 

The  True  North,  strong  and  free, 

And  stand  on  guard,  O  Canada, 

We  stand  on  guard  for  thee. 

O  Canada,  glorious  and  free ! 

We  stand  on  guard,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee ! 

O  Canada,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee ! 

O  Canada!  Where  pines  and  maples  grow, 

Creat  prairies  spread  and  lordly  rivers  tlow. 

How  dear  to  us  thy  broad  domain, 
f  rom  East  to  Western  Sea, 

Thou  land  of  hope  for  all  who  toil ! 

Thou  True  North,  strong  and  free! 

O  Canada,  glorious  and  free ! 

We  stand  on  guard,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee! 

O  Canada,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee ! 

O  Canada !  Beneath  thy  shining  skies 
May  stalwart  sons  and  gentle  maidens  rise. 

To  keep  thee  steadfast  through  the  year 
t  rom  East  to  Western  Sea, 

Our  own  beloved,  native  land ! 

Our  True  North,  strong  and  free! 

O  Canada,  glorious  and  free ! 

We  stand  on  guard,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee! 

O  Canada,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee ! 

Ruler  Supreme,  Who  hearest  humble  prayer. 

Hold  our  Dominion  in  Thy  loving  care. 

Help  us  to  find,  O  God,  in  Thee, 

A  lasting,  rich  reward, 

As  waiting  for  the  Better  Day, 

We  ever  stand  on  guard. 

O  Canada,  glorious  and  free! 

We  stand  on  guard,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee! 

O  Canada,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee ! 

R.  Stanley  W  eir 
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EMPIRE  DAY, 


MAY  22nd, 


19  3  1 


Hon.  George  S.  Henry 

Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  and  Minister  of  Education 
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Greetings 

from  the 

Minister  of  Education 


TO  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 


u 


'JiDER  the  British  Flag  lives  one-fifth  of  the 
worlds  population.  These  peoples  are  joint  heirs  of 
traditions  of  justice  and  of  freedom  that  have  ‘‘slow" 
ly  broadened  down  from  precedent  to  precedent”. 
Varied  in  race  and  creed  they  enjoy  in  common  the 
universal  prestige  and  protection  of  the  British 
.  Crown.  Sometimes,  I  fear,  they  are  apt  to  forget  the 
responsibilities  that  go  with  great  privileges. 


Empire  Day  should  teach  us  to  remember,  and  to 
resolve  to  do  our  part  in  drawing  closer  those  bonds 
of  union  which  will  ]{nit  the  British  Empire  more 
strongly  into  a  cohesive  whole,  firmly  rooted  in  its 
ideals  of  world  peace,  justice,  honour,  and  integrity. 
Doing  this,  each  one  of  us  will  be  ma\ing  some 
contribution,  great  or  small,  to  the  progress  of  the 
Empire,  and  with  it,  of  the  world. 
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Geo.  S.  Henry, 

Minister  of  Education 


EMPIRE 


DAY 


MAY 


22nd,  1931 


Sir  William  Clark 
High  Coynrnissioner  for  the  United  Kingdom 
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THE  UNION  JACK 

It’s  only  a  small  piece  of  bunting, 

It’s  only  an  old  coloured  rag; 

Yet  thousands  have  died  for  its  honour, 

And  shed  their  best  blood  for  the  flag. 

It’s  charged  with  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew, 
Which,  of  old,  Scotland’s  heroes  has  led; 

It  carries  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick, 

For  which  Ireland’s  greatest  have  bled. 

joined  with  these  is  our  old  English  ensign, 

St.  George’s  red  cross  on  white  field; 

Round  which,  from  Richard  to  Roberts, 
Britons  conquer  or  die,  but  ne’er  yield. 

It  flutters  triumphant  o’er  ocean, 

As  free  as  the  wind  and  the  waves; 

And  bondsmen  from  shackles  unloosened, 
’Neath  its  shadows  no  longer  are  slaves. 

It  floats  o’er  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

O’er  Canada,  the  Indies,  Hong  Kong; 

And  Britons,  where’er  their  flag’s  flying. 

Claim  the  rights  which  to  Britons  belong. 

We  hoist  It  to  show  our  devotion 
To  our  King,  our  country,  and  laws; 

It’s  the  outward  and  visible  emblem. 

Of  progress  and  liberty’s  cause. 

You  may  say  it’s  an  old  bit  of  bunting, 

You  may  call  it  an  old  coloured  rag; 

But  freedom  has  made  it  majestic. 

And  time  has  ennobled  our  flag. 

From  The  Canadian  Flag  Day  Boo}{, 
by  W.  Everard  Edmonds,  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  6?  Company,  Toronto 
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EMPIRE 


DAY 


MAY 


N  D 


19  3  1 


9  9 


Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson 
High  Commissioner  for  Canada 
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THE  LAND  OF  THE  MAPLE 

Oh,  Canada,  my  Canada,  my  thought  is  all  of  thee. 

Thy  mountain  chains  and  smiling  plains  that  stretch  from  sea  to  sea, 

The  sunlight  gleams  on  murm’ring  streams  and  sweetest  melody 
Pours  from  the  feathered  songsters  in  the  spreading  maple  tree. 

Chorus' 

Oh,  the  land  of  the  maple  is  the  land  for  me, 

The  home  of  the  stalwart,  the  brave,  and  the  free. 

The  Rose  and  the  Thistle,  the  Shamrock  and  “Lis" 

All  bloom  in  one  garden  ’neath  the  maple  tree. 

Oh  Canada,  my  Canada,  none  can  compare  with  thee; 

’Neath  sunny  skies  the  Earth  replies  and  laughs  with  harvest  glee; 

Thy  winters  cheer  with  air  so  clear,  but  best  of  all  to  me, 

The  summer  and  the  sunshine  and  the  spreading  maple  tree. 

Oh,  Canada,  my  Canada,  all  dwell  in  unity. 

The  Saxon,  Gaul,  and  Celt  agree  with  Scots  to  keep  us  free. 

Though  we  be  four,  yet  are  we  one  if  danger  chance  to  be, 

Thus  may  it  be  forever  ’neath  the  spreading  maple  tree. 

— H.  H.  Godfrey 

By  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  Mason  Risch 
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LOVE  OF  COUNTRY 

From  the  MANITOBA  FREE  PRESS 

The  love  of  country  is  a  virtue  that  has  been  praised  by  the  best  of 
mankind.  Only  the  man  whose  soul  is  dead  is  indifferent  to  such  a  noble 
passion.  Love  of  country  and  love  of  God  have  almost  equal  value  in 
the  estimation  of  men.  The  offence  of  treason  is  scarcely  less  odious 
than  the  act  of  apostacy.  The  interests  of  religion  and  those  of  patriot' 
ism  have  always  been  closely  intertwined.  The  man  who  lives  most  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  his  religion,  it  is  generally  assumed,  is 
the  most  fitted  to  perform  the  functions  of  citizienship.  The  Hebrew 
nation,  which  makes  the  greatest  religious  contribution  to  our  civilisation, 
also  gives  us  an  example  of  the  highest  type  of  patriotism.  One  of  the 
exiled  statesmen  of  that  race  affirmed  that  his  right  hand  should  forget 
its  cunning  before  he  would  forget  his  native  city. 

The  songs  of  patriotism  and  the  eulogies  of  country  are  scattered 
profusely  through  the  literature  of  every  nation.  When  the  muse  of 
patriotism  ceases  to  speak,  the  country  ceases  to  make  progress.  English 
literature  would  lose  one  of  its  chief  attr^actions  but  for  the  physical 
setting  of  its  great  songs  and  stories.  What  the  body  is  to  the  soul,  that 
the  country  is  to  its  ideals.  The  country  is  the  symbol  of  the  ideals  of 
the  people.  Thus  it  is  that  love  of  country  and  love  of  ideals  become 
so  nearly  synonymous.  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  immediately 
suggest  ideals  and  aims  which  have  been  cherished  and  defended 
through  long  generations.  The  attraction  of  the  Old  Land  is  not  its 
physical  features  alone  or  its  prosperity.  It  is  sought  from  afar  because 
it  is  the  cradle  of  liberty,  the  playground  of  a  people  who  hold  justice 
as  of  more  value  than  life,  and  the  arena  where  the  nation  paid  for  its 
principles  with  blood. 

The  power  of  this  peculiar  passion  is  seen  in  the  great  crises  of  his' 
tory.  Britain  has  often  been  torn  by  strife  and  faction.  But  when  there 
was  a  menace  of  foreign  invasion,  all  divergencies  were  united  by  this 
master  passion,  and  the  people  stood  firmly  against  the  world.  The  right 
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kind  of  patriotism  will  drive  out  petty  living,  petty  politics,  petty 
religion,  and  petty  nationalism. 

How  can  a  love  of  country  be  cultivated?  The  answer  is  clear  to 
every  reader  of  history.  We  must  study  oifr  national  history  and  mark 
the  influences  that  have  shaped  and  moulded  the  national  character. 
To  have  a  genuine  love  of  country,  a  man  must  make  it  his  own.  The 
man  without  a  country  is  an  irresponsible  wanderer  and  a  poor  example. 
Let  the  man  take  the  country  he  lives  in  for  better  or  for  worse.  His 
love  for  it  will  grow  as  he  builds  his  home  there;  works,  struggles,  suf¬ 
fers,  and  rears  a  family;  plants  trees, sows, and  reaps;  and  shares  in  the 
community  responsibilities  of  education  and  religion.  A  country  to  be 
loved  must  be  worthy  of  love. 

From  every  angle  of  approach  we  have  in  Canada  a  land  worthy  of 
admiration  and  affection.  It  is  the  country  of  the  future.  If  love  of 
country  means  to  us  what  it  has  meant  to  others,  its  cultivation  will  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  unifying  agencies  within  our  reach.  Let  the 
note  of  patriotism  be  sounded  often.  It  will  tend  to  create  high  ideals, 
good  will,  and  national  harmony. 

“Love  thou  thy  land  with  love  far  brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past,  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 

Through  future  time  by  power  of  thought. 

From  The  Canadian  Flag  Day  Bool(, 
by  W.  Everard  Edmonds,  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  6?  Company,  Toronto 
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THE  EMPIRE’S  SHARE  IN  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


Principal  W.  L.  Grant,  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto 

Ever  since  the  dawn  of  history  attempts  have  been  made  to  spread 
peace  on  the  earth,  sometimes  by  conquest,  sometimes  by  the  formation 
of  leagues.  Peace  has  been  the  vision  of  the  great  dreamers,  the  hope  of 
the  great  conquerors.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  sought  to  spread  over  Europe  their 
peaceful  rule.  When  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  the  rising  tide  of  pro' 
testantism  and  the  growth  of  nations  broke  up  this  system,  the  Seven' 
teenth  Century  witnessed  the  attempt  to  found  a  code  of  international 
law,  an  attempt  usually  associated  with  the  name  of  the  great  Dutch 
jurist,  Grotius. 

Increased  rapidity  of  transportation  and  the  consequent  lessening 
in  the  size  of  the  world  led  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  a  great  growth 
of  international  activity.  Postal  unions.  Red  Cross  societies,  inter' 
national  bodies  of  all  kinds  were  formed,  of  which  an  increasing  number 
centred  at  Geneva.  The  growing  jealousy  among  the  nations  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  century  led  to  a  great  development  of  international 
law  and  of  international  conferences,  and  repeated  efforts  were  made 
to  found  a  Court  of  International  Justice  at  the  Hague.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Twentieth  Century  there  was  much  talk  about  a  league  of 
nations;  but  the  first  official  suggestion  from  a  responsible  statesman  of 
the  possibility  of  such  a  permanent  league  came  from  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  afterwards  Lord  Grey  of  Falloden.  Writing 
to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin  on  30th  July,  1914,  he  says  that  ''if 
this  present  crisis  can  be  safely  passed,’'  he  will  endeavour  to  set  about 
the  formation  of  some  form  of  permanent  international  assembly. 


During  the  Great  War  the  necessity  of  some  such  organization  to  pre' 
vent  future  conflict  was  frequently  on  the  lips  of  British  statesmen,  and  an 
important  committee  to  work  out  a  practical  constitution  for  such  a  body 
was  formed  by  the  British  Foreign  Office.  On  the  coming  of  America  into 
the  War,  President  Wilson  made  the  formation  of  such  a  league  one 
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of  his  famous  fourteen  points,  which  were  the  basis  on  which  an  armistice 
was  offered  to  Germany.  After  the  armistice  and  during  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  the  President  insisted  that  the 
league  should  form  a  solemn  covenant  between  the  nations,  and  that 
this  covenant  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty.  His  ideas  of  the 
contents  of  such  a  covenant  took  definite  shape  under  the  influence  of 
the  great  South  African,  General  Smuts,  whose  famous  pamphlet. 
The  League  of  Rations  —  a  Practical  Suggestion,  is  really  the  basis 
on  which  the  present  constitution  of  the  League  was  framed.  During 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  by  the  Commission  to  which  the  Peace 
Conference  entrusted  it,  an  Italian  and  a  French  draft  covenant  were 
put  aside,  and  the  four  chief  men  by  whom  the  present  constitution  of 
the  League  was  drawn  up,  and  by  whose  influence  it  was  forced  into  the 
Treaty,  were  President  Wilson  and  Colonel  House  of  the  United 
States,  General  Smuts,  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  (afterwards  Viscount 
Cecil  of  Chelwood)  of  Great  Britain. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  first  oflicial  suggestion  of  such  a  league  came 
from  a  British  Statesman;  that  it  was  an  American  of  British  descent 
who  forced  on  the  idea;  that  it  was  an  Englishman  and  a  South  African 
who  gave  it  definite  shape. 

The  League  now  has  a  membership  of  fifty  nations,  and  includes  all 
the  great  nations  of  the  world  except  the  United  States  of  America, 
Brazil,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics  (Russia).  These,  though  not 
members,  follow  its  proceedings  closely,  participate  in  many  of  its 
activities,  and  frequently  send  ''observers''  to  its  Assemblies. 

The  mechanism  of  the  League  consists  of:  (1)  A  Council  of  fourteen 
members  which  meets  yearly.  On  this  the  five  great  powers  (Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Germany)  are  permanently  represented, 
and  nine  representatives  of  the  other  forty-four  nations  of  the  world  are 
chosen  at  periods  of  three  years. 

(2)  An  Assembly,  to  which  each  member  sends  three  delegates, 
(3)  a  permanent  Secretariat  with  its  headquarters  at  Geneva,  (4)  an 
International  Labour  Office  (Bureau  International  de  travail),  also  with 
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permanent  quarters  at  Geneva,  and  (5)  a  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  which  is  situated  at  The  Hague  (in  Holland). 

Although  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  meet  yearly,  and  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  Europe,  such  as  M.  Aristide  Briand,  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain,  or  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  are  proud  to  represent  their 
countries  at  these  meetings,  more  and  more  of  the  work  naturally  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  permanent  Secretariat,  which  works  all  the  year 
round.  The  members  of  this  international  civil  service  are  chosen 
from  many  nations.  Its  head  and  the  man  who  has  done  most  to  organise 
it  is  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  formerly  a  prominent  British  Civil  Servant. 
The  head  of  the  I.L.O.  is  M.  Albert  Thomas  of  France,  and  the  second 
in  command  is  Mr.  Harold  Butler,  another  Englishman. 

Canada,  Australia,  and  the  other  Dominions  are  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  they  have  separate  representation  in  the  League.  This 
fact,  that  the  Empire  has  six  voices,  whereas  the  forty^eight  United 
States  of  America  would  have  but  one,  is  one  reason  which  has  kept  the 
United  States  from  joining  the  League.  Neither  President  Wilson  nor 
General  Smuts  was  a  European,  but  the  fact  that  the  world's  most  acute 
problems,  from  which  another  world  war  might  spring,  lie  chiefly  in 
Europe,  has  forced  the  League  to  deal  mainly  with  European  affairs. 

The  absence  of  the  United  States  thus  throws  a  special  responsibility 
upon  Canada  to  redress  the  balance  and  to  represent  North  America  in 
this  great  world  Council.  The  absence  of  the  United  States  has  given 
to  Canada  ''the  moral  leadership  of  North  America",  and  she  has  thus 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  League.  In  1925  Senator  Raoul 
Dandurand  was  President  of  the  Assembly,  and  from  1926  to  1929 
Canada  had  a  seat  on  the  Council.  For  its  first  six  years  the  Treasurer 
of  the  League  was  Sir  Herbert  Ames,  an  eminent  Canadian  who  worked 
out  the  whole  system  by  which  the  nation'members  contribute  to  its 
finances;  our  most  eminent  men,  such  as  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Senator 
Dandurand,  Sir  George  Foster,  Mr.  Macken2;ie  King,  Mr.  Ernest 
Lapointe,  Mr.  N.  W.  Rowell,  have  been  sent  as  delegates  to  the 
Assembly.  So  also  have  such  eminent  women  as  Miss  Agnes  Macphail 
of  Ontario,  and  Mrs.  Irene  Parlby  of  Alberta. 
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The  League  was  first  brought  into  being  to  devise  a  mechanism, 
if  not  for  the  prevention  of  war,  at  least  to  make  its  sudden  outbreak 
difficult.  Thus  the  covenant  lays  down  that  if  between  two  or  more 
members  any  dispute  should  arise  ''likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  they  will 
submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration  or  judicial  settlement,  or  to 
enquiry  by  the  CounciPh  and  that  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  war 
till  at  least  three  months  after  the  decision.  As  the  deciding  body  is 
given  six  months  in  which  to  make  a  decision,  this  obviously  gives  a 
minimum  of  nine  months  for  hot  blood  to  cool,  and  for  other  powers  to 
endeavour  to  effect  a  settlement.  Such  regulations  as  this  have  since  been 
greatly  strengthened,  and  we  now  have  a  great  network  of  compulsory 
arbitration  spread  over  most  of  the  civilized  world.  In  pressing  these 
arbitration  treaties  on  her  neighbours  Great  Britain  has  taken  a  promin^ 
ent  part.  Thus,  when  she  acceded  to  the  so-called  "optional  clause”  *of 
the  International  Arbitration  Treaties,  other  powers  which  had 
previously  held  aloof  took  courage  and  followed  her  example. 

Other,  sections  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  deal  with  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  minorities,  and  with  mandated  Territories.  The  question  of 
minorities  has  aroused  great  bitterness.  Such  nations  as  Poland  contain 
not  only  Poles,  but  minorities  of  German  and  Russian  (Ukrainian)  birth 
and  language.  In  the  flush  of  their  new-found  freedom,  the  Poles 
are  accused  of  "getting  back”  at  these  Germans  and  Russians,  who 
represent  to  them  their  old  oppressors,  and  of  treating  them  unfairly 
and  even  crudly.  So  acute  had  this  controversy  become  that  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  League  Council  (Jan. -Feb.  1931)  there  was  danger 
of  Germany  withdrawing  from  the  League  had  not  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  Henderson,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  President  of 
the  League  Council  brought  so  much  influence  to  bear  that  Poland 
consented  to  an  impartial  investigation,  and  has  already  made  certain 
reforms,  and  dismissed  a  number  of  narrow-minded  Polish  officials. 

*This  clause  was  called  optional  because  it  was  optional  upon  any  nation  to  sign  it. 
The  word  is,  however,  misleading,  for  the  clause  is  one  by  which  the  signatory  nations 
agree  to  accept  compulsory  arbitration  on  all  questions  subject  to  political  settlement. 
It  would  really  be  less  misleading  to  call  it  the  compulsory  arbitration  clause. 
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The  Territories  under  International  Mandates  represent  a  new 
piece  of  political  machinery.  What  was  to  be  done  in  1919  with  the 
territories  of  Germany  and  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Polynesia, 
which  had  broken  away  from  their  former  masters,  or  been  forcibly 
taken  from  them?  The  old  method  would  have  been  to  hand  them  over 
to  the  more  or  less  benevolent  despotism  of  the  conquerors.  Now,  by  a 
plan  originally  devised  by  General  Smuts,  the  victors  hold  them  as 
international  trustees,  and  are  compelled  to  give  a  yearly  account  to 
the  League  of  their  Trusteeship;  and  this  is  no  mere  formality,  for 
both  Great  Britain  and  France  have  already  been  admonished  by  the 
League  for  defects  in  their  administration,  and  have  as  a  result  made 
very  real  changes. 

But  though  the  prevention  of  war  by  such  methods  is  a  great  and  a 
good  thing,  it  is  even  more  important  to  attempt  its  prevention  by  foster^ 
mg  international  co-operation,  and  thus  bringing  about  among  the 
nations  a  spirit  of  friendliness  which  will  make  war  not  merely  difficult 
but  absurd.  More  and  more  the  work  of  the  League  is  concentrating, 
not  on  the  actual  prevention  of  war,  but  on  the  improvement  of  all 
methods  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  co-operation.  Its  work  in  this 
sphere  is  extending  into  wider  and  ever  wider  fields.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  that  M  fostering  the  health  of  the  world,  of  improv¬ 
ing  methods  of  combating  oisease,  and  of  spreading  the  benefits  of  prevent¬ 
ive  medicine.  Not  only  among  civilffied  nations,  but  still  more  in  the  vast 
spaces  of  China,  India,  and  Africa  the  League  is  working,  and  of  its 
health  committee  a  Canadian,  Professor  J.  G.  FitzGerald,  of  Toronto,  is 
a  member. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  British  Empire  is  itself  a  League  of 
Nations,  and  that  there  is  no  need  for  Canada  to  consider  any  other 
League.  This  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  because  a  man  or  woman  is 
a  good  and  duty-doing  member  of  a  family,  there  is  no  need  for  him  or 
her  to  be  also  a  good  citizen.  The  British  Empire  is  a  great  and  beneficent 
instrument,  not  merely  for  peace,  but  for  the  spiritual  enrichment  of  its 
members.  One  task  of  Canada  must  be  to  preserve  and  to  spread  the 
British  spirit  in  North  America.  But  with  the  ever-increasing  linking 
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together  of  the  nations  of  the  world  by  steamer,  railway,  motor  car,  and 
aeroplane,  every  nation  must  now  play  a  part  in  world  politics.  The 
tour  of  the  world  in  eighty  days,  which  fifty  years  ago  Jules  Verne 
described  as  an  almost  impossible  feat,  can  now  be  made  in  less  than 
forty,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  science  has 
united  the  world,  and  the  British  Empire  will  be  false  to  its  trust  if  it 
does  not  ever  more  and  more  make  its  sane  and  pacifying  influence  felt 
in  Geneva. 

Indeed,  the  British  Empire  and  the  League  of  Nations  supply  each 
other  with  very  necessary  elements.  The  mechanism  of  the  British 
Empire  is  very  imperfect.  In  legal  matters  the  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  is  more  and  more  being  cut  away.  The  Imperial  Conference 
meets  only  once  in  four  years,  and  has  no  law-making  or  executive 
power.  Not  only  so,  but  in  some  ways  different  political  interests  pull 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  in  different  ways.  Canada  looks  out  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  South  Africa  on  the  Atlantic  and  Indian,  Australia 
on  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  Great  Britain|is  much  more  intimately 
and  vitally  concerned  with  Europe.  Granted  that  science  has  in  many 
things  made  all  the  world  one,  and  that  no  part  of  the  world  can  wholly 
afford  to  neglect  the  other,  the  emphasis  at  least  is  still  different.  On 
the  other  hand,  through  its  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations,  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Great  Britain  and  all  the  self-governing  dominions 
and  India  meet  yearly  at  Geneva.  There  they  can  influence  each  other 
and  through  each  other  the  world.  There  is  no  getting  over  the  fact 
that  the  League  of  Nations  is  much  better  organised  than  is^the  British 
Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Empire  “has  that  which  the  League  still 
lacks — the  authority  and  momentum  of  a  great  past,  a  past  that  lives 
on  and  works  on  in  the  present.  To  millions  of  its  members  who  know 
nothing  of  constitutional  law  or  diplomatic  practice,  the  British  Empire 
is  a  living  reality.  It  embodies  loyalties  and  affections,  reserves  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  public  spirit,  of  experience  and  attachment  such  as  men  keep 
for  the  political  community  in  which  they  have  been  born  and  bred. 
Men  from  five  continents  gave  their  lives  for  the  Empire  during  the 
war.'L  (Professor  A.  E.  Zimmer n) 
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A  great  American  historian  has  said  that  the  most  striking  event 
in  the  history  of  Europe  was  the  first  Crusade,  when  the  western 
nations,  forgetting  their  family  squabbles,  pressed  forward  in  a  sacred 
union  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Infidel.  Those  who 
believe  in  the  League  of  Nations  are  engaged  now  in  a  vaster  Crusade 
for  a  more  spiritual  goal.  The  glamour  and  the  romance  are  less.  Sir 
Robert  Borden  or  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  in  grey  trousers,  black  coat, 
and  silk  hat,  are  less  romantic  to  look  at  than  Tancred  or  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  in  their  coats  of  mail.  But  the  work  which  they  are  doing  is  far 
more  complicated  and  concerns  a  vaster  number  of  human  beings.  The 
spiritual  forces  which  they  are  fighting  are  more  subtle  than  the  armies  of 
the  Arabs  and  the  Turks.  Every  believer  in  the  British  Empire  must 
wish  to  see  its  influence  for  peace  exerted  to  strengthen  and  to  improve 
the  League  of  Nations.  Every  worker  for  the  League  should  feel  in  his 
heart  the  cry  which  was  on  the  lips  of  the  Crusaders  in  their  day  of 
battle,  “Dieu  le  veut!’' 

N.B.  All  the  chief  countries  of  the  world  have  Societies  for  arousing  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Canadian  Society  has  its  headquarters  in 
Ottawa,  and  has  branches  in  the  chief  towns.  From  these,  fuller  information  may 
be  obtained. 

Of  the  many  books  which  have  been  published,  the  following  may  be  especially 
recommended  to  teachers: — A.  E.  Zimmern:  The  Third  British  Empire  ($1.75)  Oxford 
University  Press 

H.  Wilson  Harris:  What  the  League  of  J^ations  Is  (60c)  London:  George  Allen 
and  Unwin 


THE  FLAG 

^'Unfurl  the  flag  of  England 
And  fling  it  to  the  breeze 
Beloved  by  loyal  hearts  at  home 
And  those  beyond  the  seas; 
The  symbol,  as  in  ages  gone. 

Of  reverence  for  the  Right, 
That  leads  men  ever  on  and  on 
Through  Liberty  to  Light.” 
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VICTORIA  CROSS 

The  Victoria  Cross,  the  most  highly  coveted  decoration  which  it 
is  possible  for  any  sailor  or  soldier,  officer  or  man,  to  obtain,  was  insti' 
tuted  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1856.  The  decoration  consists  of  a  bronze 
cross  pattee,  one  and  a  half  inches  across  with  raised  edges.  On  the 
obverse,  in  the  centre,  is  a  lion  passant  gardant  standing  upon  the  Royal 
crown,  while  below  the  crown  are  the  words,  “For  Valour^,  on  a 
semicircular  scroll.  The  Cross  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  plain  link 
from  a  V,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  clasp,  ornamented  with  laurel 
leaves,  through  which  the  ribbon  passes.  The  ribbon,  one  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  is  blue  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and  crimson  for  the  Army. 
More  recently  a  Royal  Warrant  extended  the  right  to  receive  the  Cross 
to  nurses  and  to  civilians  of  either  sex  regularly  or  temporarily  under 
the  orders,  direction,  or  supervision  of  the  Naval,  Military,  or  Air 
Forces  of  the  Empire. 


THE  ORDER  OF  VALOUR 
(1856) 

Thus  saith  the  Queen:  “For  him  who  gave 
His  life  as  nothing  in  the  fight, — 

So  he  from  Russian  wrong  might  save 
My  crown,  my  people,  and  my  right— 

Let  there  be  made  a  cross  of  bron2;e 
And  grave  thereon  my  queenly  crest. 

Write  VALOUR  on  its  haughty  scroll 
And  hang  it  on  his  breast.” 

Thus  saith  the  Land:  “He  who  shall  bear 
Victoria’s  cross  upon  his  breast. 

In  token  that  he  did  not  fear 

To  die — had  need  been — for  her  rest; 

For  the  dear  sake  of  her  who  gives. 

And  the  high  deeds  of  him  who  wears. 

Shall,  high  or  low,  all  honour  have 
From  all,  throiTghout  his  years.” 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold 

From  The  Call  of  the  Homeland 
By  permission  of  Blackie  6?  Son,  Limited 
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SUGGESTED  PROGRAMMES 

It  is  assumed  that  the  public  will  be  invited  to  these  Empire  Day 
exercises. 

The  programme  as  outlined  in  this  booklet  is  only  suggestive  and  may 
be  modified  in  any  way  to  suit  conditions  in  the  various  schools. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  teachers  will  endeavour  to  celebrate  Empire  Day 
in  a  worthy  and  fitting  manner.  This  booklet,  which  contains  useful 
material  for  this  and  future  celebrations,  should  be  placed  in  the  school 
library.  Similar  booklets  issued  in  past  years  should  also  be  in  the  library 
for  reference. 

Empire  Day  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  any  way  as  a  holiday,  but  as  a 
day  set  apart  for  a  very  special  and  important  purpose. 


FOREHOOK 

1.  Scripture  Reading:  Psa.  72:  1T9;  Rom.  13:  FJl  and  1  Peter:  I3T7 

2.  Lord's  Prayer 

3.  Hymn — “O  God  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past" 

4.  Objects  of  Empire  Day.  (See  1931  Booklet)^ — Teacher 

5.  Recitation — Shakespeare's  Love  of  England  (1931  Booklet) 

6.  Geography  lesson  on  the  British  Empire.  (See  1931  Booklet, 
also  P.  S.  Geography,  p.  249) 

7-  Recitations  and  Readings  by  the  pupils,  selected  from  the  Readers, 
Empire  Day  Booklets,  and  elsewhere 
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AFTERHOOH 

1.  Chairman's  Address 

2.  Song  by  School — ''O  Canada" 

3.  Teacher  reads  Greeting  from  the  Minister  of  Education.  (Booklet) 

4.  Song  by  School — ''The  Maple  Leaf  Forever" 

5.  Essays  by  Senior  Pupils: — 

(a)  The  British  Empire 

(b)  The  Empire's  Part  in  the  League  of  Nations 

(c)  The  Victoria  Cross 

6.  Patriotic  Drill 

7.  Reading — "Gentlemen,  the  King"  (From  Fourth  Reader) 

8.  Song  by  School — "The  Land  of  the  Maple" 

9.  Recitation — "Drake's  Drum" 

10.  — Recitation — "The  Order  of  Valour" 

11.  Short  addresses  by  representative  persons  present 

12.  Song  by  School — "Rule  Britannia" 

13.  Patriotic  Play 

14.  Song  by  School— "Recessional" 

God  Save  the  King 


Note  1.  Teachers  who  are  interested  in  these  drills  should  write 
to  the  Educational  Publishing  Company,  36  Shuter  Street,  Toronto, 
for  a  catalogue.  Little  books  containing  the  drills  and  exercises  mem 
tioned  may  be  had  at  5,  10,  or  15  cents  each. 


Note  2.  “The  J^ew  Educational  Music  Course"  (Teachers’  Edition) 
by  A.  T.  Cringan,  published  by  The  Canada  Publishing  Company, 
15  Wellington  Street,  W.,  Toronto,  contains  a  collection  of  songs 
suitable  for  use  in  the  schools. 
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O  GOD,  OUR  HELP  IN  AGES  PAST 

O  God,  our  help  in -ages  past. 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 

Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast, 

And  our  eternal  home; 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  Thy  Throne 
Thy  saints  have  dwelt  secure; 

Sufficient  is  Thine  Arm  alone, 

And  our  defence  is  sure. 

Before  the  hills  in  order  stood. 

Or  earth  received  hei^rame. 

From  everlasting  Thou  art  God, 

To  endless  years  the  same. 

A  thousand  ages  in  Thy  sight 
Are  like  an  evening  gone; 

Short  as  the  watch  that  ends  the  night 
Before  the  rising  sun. 

Time,  like  an  ever^rolling  stream 
Bears  all  its  sons  away; 

They  fly  forgotten,  as  a  dream 
Dies  at  the  opening  day. 

O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past. 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come, 

Be  Thou  our  guard  while  troubles  last, 
And  our  eternal  home. 

— Isaac  Watts 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

J.  E.  Middleton  in  the  Mail  &  Empiie 

Not  long  ago  an  Englishman  walked  to  the  bank  and  bought  a 
National  Savings  Certificate.  He  paid  fifteen  shillings,  six  pence  for  it, 
in  the  good  hope  of  holding  it  for  five  years  and  getting  one  pound  for  it. 
In  celebration  of  this  event.  Sir  Robert  Kindersley  gave  a  dinner  at 
Fishmongers'  Hall,  in  London,  and  the  chief  guest  was  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

At  first  glance,  this  seems  a  trivial  occasion  to  engage  the  attention 
of  royalty,  or  even  to  demand  a  formal  dinner,  but  the  point  of  interest 
was  the  official  number  on  the  certificate,  1,000,000,000.  Since  February, 
1916,  when  the  first  National  Savings  Certificate  was  issued  as  a  war- 
scheme  to  encourage  thrift,  one  thousand  million  have  been  sold  at  a 
purchase  price  of  £786,000,000.  At  a  time  when  Great  Britain  has  been 
burdened  as  never  before,  the  finding  of  an  average  of  fifty-six  million 
pounds  a  year  of  New  Money  at  a  low  interest  rate  has  been  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  treasury. 

And  not  to  the  treasury  alone,  but  to  the  purchasers  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates.  A  certificate  can  be  turned  in  at  any  time  for  its  face  value,  and 
of  course  many  are  surrendered  if  the  owners  run  into  an  emergency, 
but  those  who  hold  on  for  the  full  five  years  get  almost  six  per  cent,  on 
their  money.  And  the  proportion  of  those  holding  on  is  high,  for  the 
people  of  the  British  Isles  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  money. 
The  financial  strength  of  Great  Britain  lies  in  the  thriftiness  of  the 
people.  There  are  30,000  savings  associations  which  preach  daily  the 
gospel  of  thrift;  it  is  mainly  because  of  the  steady  propaganda  of  these 
associations  that  the  National  Savings  Certificates  have  become  so 
popular. 

The  National  City  Bank  ot  New  York  recently  printed  these  words 
in  an  economic  bulletin:  'dt  would  be  a  very  fine  thing  to  stabilize 
business,  but  the  business  situation  as  a  whole  is  what  the  millions  of 
people  make  it  in  the  management  of  their  private  affairs." 
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Here  is  an  illustration.  Some  years  ago  an  Englishman  came  to 
Canada  resolved  to  become  a  farmer.  He  had  been  a  locomotive  engineer 
living  at  Crewe  and  drawing  thirty  shillings  a  week.  He  had  four  chib 
dren  and  a  wife  whom  he  left  at  home.  He  got  a  job  as  a  hired  man  on  an 
Elgin  County  farm,  and  in  a  year  he  sent  for  his  family.  First  on  a  rented 
farm  he  made  good,  then  he  bought  a  hundred  acres  and  came,  in  an  era 
of  low  prices,  to  a  moderate  prosperity.  Where  did  he  get  the  money 
for  travelling  expenses  when  he  made  the  adventure  of  emigrating? 

Consider  a  Canadian  making  $7.50  a  week  and  supporting  a  family. 
How  long  would  it  be  before  he  could  save  steerage  passage  and  railway 
fare  for  six  people  from  Canada  to  England?  Even  if  his  wages  were 
$15  a  week, the  question  still  stands;  and  the  answer  is  the  same;  never! 

“Ah,  but  our  standard  of  living  is  higher,''  says  someone.  Doesn't 
that  mean  that  in  prosperous  times  we  buy  a  lot  of  truck  we  don't  need, 
and  that  in  days  of  depression  we  are  “broke?"  If  we  are  not  “broke", 
we  are  afraid  that  we  may  be;  the  effect  on  general  business  is  the  same. 

Financial  men  say  that  if  the  people  of  Canada  as  a  whole  could  be 
taught  the  same  management  of  money,  the  national  welhbeing  of  the 
Dominion  would  be  immensely  better.  That  explains  their  unanimous 
support  of  the  Penny  Bank  of  Ontario.  Children  are  teachable  where 
adults  are  not. 


HOME^THOUGHTS,  FROM  THE  SEA 

Nobly,  nobly  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  North-west  died  away; 

Sunset  ran,  one  glorious  blood-red,  reeking  into  Cadi^  Bay; 

Bluish  ’mid  the  burning  water,  full  in  face  Trafalgar  lay; 

In  the  dimmest  North-east  distance,  dawned  Gibraltar  grand  and  gray; 
“Here  and  here  did  England  help  me;  how  can  I  help  England?” — say, 
Whoso  turns  as  I,  this  evening,  turn  to  God  to  praise  and  pray. 

While  Jove’s  planet  rises  yonder,  silent  over  Africa. 

— Robert  Browning 
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THE  DEVOTION  OF  CANADA  TO  THE 

EMPIRE  IN  1914 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  the  Parliament  of  Canada  met  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  help  the  Mother  Country  in  her  need. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  an  eloquent  address,  expressed  the  heartTelt 
conviction  of  his  fellow-countrymen  when  he  said: — ''We  are  British 
subjects,  and  to-day  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  consequences  which 
are  involved  in  that  proud  fact.  Long  we  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
our  British  citizenship ;  to-day  it  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  accept 
its  responsibilities;  yes,  and  its  sacrifices.  It  is  our  duty  to  let  Great 
Britain  know,  to  let  the  friends  and  foes  of  Great  Britain  know,  that 
there  is  in  Canada  but  one  mind  and  one  heart,  and  that  all  Canadians 
stand  behind  the  Mother  Country  conscious  and  proud  that  she  did  not 
engage  in  war  from  any  selfish  motive,  for  any  purpose  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  but  that  she  engaged  in  war  to  maintain  untarnished  the  honour 
of  her  name,  to  fulfill  her  obligations,  and  to  save  civilization  from  the 
unbridled  lust  of  conquest  and  power.'’ 

The  Premier  of  Canada,  Sir  Robert  Borden,  gave  expression  to  simi¬ 
lar  patriotic  sentiments  when,  in  closing  his  address,  he  said: — "As  to 
our  duty,  all  are  agreed,  east  and  west,  and  we  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  Britain  and  the  other  British  possessions  in  this  quarrel. 
And  that  duty  we  shall  not  fail  to  fulfil  as  the  honour  of  Canada  de¬ 
mands.  Not  for  love  of  battle,  not  for  lust  of  conquest,  not  for  greed  of 
possessions,  but  for  the  cause  of  honour,- to.. main  tain  solemn  pledges, 
to  uphold  the  principle  of  liberty,  to  withstand  forces  that  would 
convert  the  world  into  an  armed  camp;  yes,  in  the  very  name  of  the  peace 
we  sought  at  any  cost,  save  that  of  dishonour,  we  entered  into  this  war; 
and  while  gravely  conscious  of  the  tremendous  issues  involved  and  of  all 
the  sacrifices  that  they  may  entail,  we  do  not  shrink  from  them,  but 
with  firm  hearts  we  abide  the  event." 
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DRAKE’S  DRUM 

Drake  he’s  in  his  hammock  an’  a  thousand  mile  away, 

(Cap ten,  art  tha  sleepin’  there  below?), 

Slung  atween  the  round'shot  in  Nombre  Dios  Bay, 

An’  dreamin’  arl  the  time  o’  Plymouth  Hoe, 

Yarnder  lumes  the  Island,  yarnder  lie  the  ships, 

Wi’  sailor  lads  a-dancin’  heehan’^toe. 

An’  the  shoredights  flashin’,  an’  the  night'tide  dashin’, 

He  sees  et  arl  so  plainly  as  he  saw  et  long  ago. 

Drake  he  was  a  Devon  man,  and  ruled  the  Devon  seas, 

(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin’  there  below?). 

Rovin’  tho’  his  death  fell,  he  went  wi’  heart  at  ease. 

An’  dreamin’  arl  the  time  o’  Plymouth  Hoe. 

“Take  my  drum  to  England,  hang  et  by  the  shore. 

Strike  et  when  your  powder’s  runnin’  low; 

If  the  Dons  sight  Devon,  I’ll  quit  the  port  o’  Heaven, 

An’  drum  them  up  the  Channel  as  we  drummed  them  long  ago.  ” 

Drake  he’s  in  his  hammock  till  the  great  Armadas  come, 

(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin’  there  below?). 

Slung  atween  the  round-shot,  listenin’  for  the  drum. 

An’  dreamin’  arl  the  time  o’  Plymouth  Hoe. 

Call  him  on  the  deep  sea,  call  him  up  the  Sound, 

Call  him  when  ye  sail  to  meet  the  foe; 

Where  the  old  trade’s  plyin’  an’  the  old  flag  flyin’ 

They  shall  find  him  ware  an’  wakin’,  as  they  found  him  long  ago 

Sir  Henry  T^ewbolt 

From  The  Call  of  the  Homeland 
By  permission  of  Blackie  and  Son 
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BURMA  BECOMES  A  NEW  EMPIRE  UNIT 

From  the  tangled  technicalities  of  the  Round-Table  Conference 
held  in  London  in  the  autumn  of  1930  to  discuss  the  political  situation  in 
India,  Burma  emerges  as  a  new  unit  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  The  Conference  decided  definitely  on  the  principle  of  separ¬ 
ation  and  created  a  special  committee  to  consider  'The  nature  of  the 
conditions  which  would  enable  Burma  to  be  separated  from  India  on 
equitable  terms,  and  to  recommend  the  best  way  of  securing  this  end.” 

Although,  up  to  the  present  it  has  been  a  province  of  India,  Burma 
is  not  of  India.  It  is  a  country  apart.  It  is  separated  from  India  by  jungle 
and  mountain.  Its  people  are  of  different  racial  origin.  Their  language 
resembles  none  of  the  languages  spoken  in  India  proper.  They  have  no 
caste  system.  They  accept  the  Buddhist  faith,  which  has  its  origin  in 
India,  but  which  has  only  11,000,000  followers  in  that  country  of 
320,000,000  people. 

The  nature  of  Burma’s  government  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
settled,  but  the  Burmese  delegates  asked  for  Dominion  status.  “We 
feel,”  said  one  Burmese,  in  addressing  the  Conference,  “that  we  are 
not  getting  as  advanced  a  form  of  government  as  we  should  have,  and 
we  find,  that  as  part  of  the  Indian  Empire,  our  own  national  status 
is  disappearing  altogether.  We  are  known,  in  a  statutory  sense,  as 
Indians,  and  we  do  not  like  to  be  called  Indians,  not  because  we  are 
anti- Indian,  but  because  we  do  not  want  the  Burmese  race  to  disappear 
from  the  earth.  We  want  to  be  a  separate  entity  enjoying  the  fullest 
measure  of  self-government  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  self- 
governing  Dominions,  and,  of  course,  under  the  same  crown.” 

Only  one  Indian  delegate  in  the  whole  Conference  demurred  at 
this  speech,  but  afterwards  the  instructions  given  to  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  examine  into  the  subject  of  separations  were 
made  unanimous. 

Those  that  have  stayed  at  thy  \nees.  Mother,  go  call  them  in — 

We  that  were  bred  overseas  wait  and  would  spea\  with  our  }{in. 
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MY  NATIVE  LAND 

From  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 

Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead. 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  IS  my  own,  my  native  land ! 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burned. 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand! 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well: 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 

Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 

The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 

Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (I77l'l832) 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

The  British  Empire  is  unique  among  the  great  empires  this  old  world 
has  known.  It  is  also  essentially  different  from  them  because  it  is  based 
on  selffgovernment,  individual  liberty,  and  justice,  and  they  were  not. 
In  order  to  mark  the  differences  between  the  empires  that  have  perished 
and  the  empire  that  has  lasted,  a  phrase  has  come  into  use,  the  ''British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.'’  This  is  a  convenient  term  to  define  the 
six  great  self-governing  Dominions — Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Newfoundland.  These  were  described 
at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1926  in  London  as  "Autonomous 
Communities  within  the  British  Empire,  equal  in  status,  though  united 
by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown."  But  they  are  not  the  whole  of 
the  British  Empire,  which  comprises  as  well,  vast  possessions,  inhabited 
by  millions  of  people,  so  it  is  correct  to  use  the  old  expression,  the 
British  Empire,  unless  reference  is  intended  to  the  various  Govern¬ 
ments  whose  representatives  attend  the  periodical  meetings  of  the 
Imperial  Conference. 

On  this  great  Empire  the  sun  never  sets.  Throughout  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  it  is  shining  on  some  part  of  its  far-spread 
lands;  somewhere  men,  women,  and  children  are  at  work  or  at  play; 
somewhere  in  its  vast  expanse  the  sun  is  just  rising. 

The  day  begins  at  the  180th  meridian,  which  almost  touches  the 
easterly  coast  of  New  Zealand.  Here  then,  and  on  numberless  sister 
isles  of  the  great  Pacific,  rises  the  new  day's  sun.  In  another  hour  it  is 
just  rising  on  the  most  westerly  point  of  New  Zealand,  and,  lighting 
up  island  after  island  in  its  course,  in  another  couple  of  hours  it  reaches 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  great  island-continent  of  Australia,  our  sister 
Dominion. 

In  quick  succession  follow  the  island  of  Guinea,  Hong  Kong,  Labuan, 
then  Burma,  and  India  with  its  swarming  millions.  British  Somaliland, 
the  port  of  Aden,  and  British  East  Africa  next  see  the  light  of  day, 
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then  Rhodesia,  and  the  Union  of  East  Africa,  with  Cyprus  and  Malta 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Nigeria,  the  British  Isles  themselves, 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Gold  Coast  come  next  in  order,  and  then  the  morning 
beams  begin  to  break  the  darkness  hanging  over  the  broad  Atlantic. 

On  our  own  continent  Newfoundland  is  the  first  to  see  the  light  of 
the  coming  day,  with  British  Guiana,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador  following  in  succession.  Five  hours  are  required 
in  its  course  for  the  sun  to  cover  Canada  from  east  to  west;  so  that, 
while  the  children  in  Dawson  are  just  awakening  and  thinking  of  break' 
fast,  the  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Halifax  are  enjoying  their  noon  recess. 
Even  before  Dawson  is  reached,  several  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
have  seen  the  rising  sun.  In  another  three  hours  the  journey  is  com' 
pleted,  and  New  Zealand  is  again  on  the  point  of  welcoming  still 
another  new  day. 

Summer  and  winter,  too,  occur  at  different  times  within  the  confines 
of  this  great  Empire.  While  in  Canada,  the  British  Isles,  and  India 
the  harvest  is  being  reaped,  our  sister-peoples  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa  are  having  their  shortest  days  of  winter. 
Christmas  in  these  places,  on  the  other  hand,  is  celebrated  during  the 
longest  days  of  summer.  What  a  strange  Christmas  time  this  would  seem 
to  our  own  Canadian  boys  and  girls ! 

Again,  while  in  the  most  northerly  points  of  Canada  in  midsummer, 
the  sun  is  shining  during  the  whole  twenty^four  hours  of  the  day,  at  the 
same  time  in  the  far-away  South  in  King  Edward  VII  Land  no  sun 
is  seen  the  whole  day  long. 

The  total  population  of  this  vast  Empire  is  between  400  and  500 
millions,  or  about  one^quarter  of  that  of  the  whole  world.  Only  one 
out  of  every  ten  of  this  great  number  lives  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  area  of  the  Empire  comprises  about  one^fifth  of  the  world’s 
habitable  territory;  and  of  this  vast  area  there  are  over  ninety  square 
miles  for  every  one  square  mile  in  the  British  Isles  themselves. 
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The  Empire  is  also  unique  in  the  variety  of  its  peoples.  In  its  whole 
population  only  one  child  in  every  eight  is  white;  the  other  seven  are 
brown,  black,  or  dusky  red,  while  the  languages  and  dialects  they  speak 
may  be  counted  by  scores. 

Great,  too,  is  the  variety  of  religious  beliefs  held  by  these  peoples. 
Christians,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  Buddhists,  Brahmins,  and  Hindus, 
together  with  the  followers  of  many  other  less  known  systems  of 
religion,  are  found  within  the  borders  of  our  Empire. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  survival  of  an  empire  having  all  these 
strange  varieties  of  peoples  of  different  colours,  languages,  and  religions 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  under  the  liberal  rule  of  Britain  they  are  allowed 
freedom  to  worship  in  the  way  they  believe  to  be  right,  and  are  protected 
in  this  worship  from  interference  by  those  who  have  other  faiths. 

In  addition  to  the  bond  of  union  formed  by  this  wise  system  of 
government,  another  strong  bond  is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  empire 
cable  and  postal  services.  Through  these  services  we  may  learn,  in  a 
few  minutes  after  they  have  happened,  of  events  which  have  occurred 
in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  People  in  Ontario  may  learn 
of  happenings  in  India,  or  Australia,  or  in  England  almost  as  quickly 
as  they  do  of  occurrences  in  Ontario  itself.  The  same  thing  holds  true 
regarding  the  knowledge  of  events  in  Canada  by  the  peoples  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire. 

This  facility  in  obtaining  news  from  afar  keeps  all  members  of  the 
Empire  in  close  touch  with  one  another,  and  thus  tends  to  a  greater 
solidarity  in  sympathy  and  sentiment.  Distance  has  been  almost 
annihilated  by  our  wonderful  modern  inventions  for  disseminating  in- 
formation.  The  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  wireless  telephone,  and 
the  radio  are  now  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Only  a  few  months  ago  it 
was  possible  for  people  in  practically  every  part  of  the  Empire  to  hear 
over  the  radio  the  King’s  own  voice  as  he  opened  in  London  the  Round- 
Table  Conference  called  for  the  discussion  of  affairs  relating  to  the 
government  of  India. 
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Still  another  bond  of  union  is  the  cheapness  ot  communication  by 
letter.  A  two^cent  stamp  will  carry  a  letter  from  anywhere  in  Canada 
to  the  most  distant  place,  provided  only  that  it  is  in  the  British  Empire. 
From  the  British  Isles,  in  turn,  a  letter  may  be  carried  to  any  part  of 
the  Empire  whatever  for  a  stamp  costing  but  little  more. 

For  many  years  cable  communication  between  Australia  and 
Britain  was  carried  on  by  way  of  Malta,  Aden,  India,  and  Batavia. 
Over  twenty  years  ago  there  was  conceived  the  idea  of  having  a  line 
passing  through  British  territory  only,  so  that,  in  case  of  war,  communi- 
cation  could  be  carried  on  without  interference  by  possible  enemy 
nations.  This  resulted  in  a  cable  from  London,  which  passes  under  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  Canada,  over  Canadian  territory  to  Vancouver,  then 
under  the  Pacific  Ocean,  rising  out  of  the  sea  at  several  islands  belonging 
to  the  Empire,  and  finally  reaching  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with' 
out,  at  any  place,  touching  on  land  that  is  not  British  territory.  f 

Advances  in  rapid  transportation  have  formed  another  link  con' 
necting  the  different  sections  of  the  Empire,  and  as  their  natural  products 
and  manufactured  goods  are  more  and  more  interchanged,  the  depend' 
ency  of  one  section  upon  all  the  others  is  increasingly  emphasizied. 

That  the  peoples  of  the  Empire  realise  the  strength  of  commercial  ^ 
ties  is  evidenced  by  the  frequent  discussions  carried  on  by  all  the  members 
attending  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1930. 

Even  the  difficulties  and  troubles  through  which  the  Mother 
Country  has  passed  has  served  to  strengthen  these  bonds  of  union. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  dominions  rushed 
to  her  aid  at  the  time  of  the  South  African  War  in  1899T900,  and  even 
still  more  markedly  in  the  Great  War.  Nothing  could  show  more 
clearly  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire  than  this  latter  instance,  when  this 
apparently  unorganised  mass  of  peoples  of  all  colours,  tongues,  and 
religions  was  drawn  together  as  if  by  a  magnet  when  danger  threatened 
the  Motherland.  - 

The  schools,  too,  are  doing  their  bit  in  this  great  and  important 
work;  and  so  every  year,  throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
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Dominions,  we  turn  aside  from  the  routine  of  our  regular  tasks,  and 
devote  the  day  called  Empire  Day  to  the  study  of  things  which  pertain 
to  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  To  learn  of  the  perplexities  confronting  the 
Motherland  in  her  problems  of  government,  to  realizje  the  principles  of 
honour  and  fair  dealing  for  which  she  has  stood  during  the  centuries, 
and  to  see  with  what  enduring  courage  she  carries  on  under  the  weight 
of  the  burdens  laid  upon  her  both  in  peace  and  in  war — to  comprehend 
all  these  things  cannot  fail  to  compel  our  deepest  admiration  for  the 
''GrayTaired  Mother'',  and  to  inspire  for  her  our  deepest  sympathy, 
and  loyalty,  and  reverent  regard. 

God  made  our  bodies  of  all  the  dust 

That  is  scattered  about  the  world, 

That  we  might  wander  in  search  of  home 
Wherever  the  seas  are  hurled ; 

But  our  hearts  He  hath  made  of  English  dust. 

And  mixed  it  with  none  beside. 

That  we  might  love  with  an  endless  love 
The  land  where  our  kings  abide. 


COLLECT  FOR  DOMINION  DAY 

Father  of  Nations!  Help  of  the  feeble  hand. 

Strength  of  the  strong!  to  whom  the  nations  kneel! 

Stay  and  destroyer,  at  whose  just  command 
Earth’s  kingdoms  tremble  and  her  empires  reel! 

Who  dost  the  low  uplift,  the  small  make  great. 

And  dost  abase  the  ignorantly  proud ; 

Of  our  scant  people  mould  a  mighty  state. 

To  the  strong  stern,  to  Thee  in  meekness  bowed! 

Father  of  unity,  make  this  people  one! 

Weld,  interfuse  them  in  the  patriot’s  flame, — 

Whose  forging  on  Thine  anvil  was  begun 

In  blood  late  shed  to  purge  the  common  shame; 

That  so  our  hearts,  the  fever  of  faction  done. 

Banish  old  feud  in  our  young  nation’s  name. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 

From  Poems,  Copyright,  1903,  by  L.  C. 
Page  bP  Company,  Boston.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  publishers. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S  LOVE  OF  ENGLAND 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptered  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demLparadise, 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war, 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands. 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

Feared  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth, 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home. 

For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry. 

As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 
Of  the  world’s  ransom,  blessed  Mary’s  Son, 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land. 
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TENNYSON’S  LOVE  OF  ENGLAND 

You  ask  me,  why,  tho’  ill  at  ease. 

Within  this  region  I  subsist, 

Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist, 

And  languish  for  the  purple  seas. 

It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till, 

That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose, 

The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will; 

A  land  of  settled  government, 

A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 

Where  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent: 

Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head. 

But  by  degrees  to  fullness  wrought. 

The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thought 
Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread. 
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LORD  MOYNIHAN'S  IMPRESSIONS 
OF  CANADA 

Replying  to  the  toast  on  behalf  of  the  “Other  Guests’’  at  a  recent 
Canadian  Club  dinner  in  London,  Lord  Moynihan,  president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Canada, 
said : — 

I  have  just  returned  from  Canada  more  deeply  impressed  by  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  than  by  any  experience  of  my  life.  I  realise,  as 
all  visitors  will,  the  matchless  virility,  the  industry,  the  idealism  of  her 
people,  their  faith  in,  and  devotion  to  our  Empire,  their  evident  and 
expressed  intention  of  making  Canada  the  greatest  nation  of  the  world. 


Great  Britain  is  the  Mother  Country,  and  the  duty  of  a  mother 
to  her  children  is  not  that  of  the  children  to  each  other,  or  to  their  parent. 
A  mother’s  duty  is  often  summed  up  in  the  one  word  'Sacrifice’. 
Great  Britain  knows  all  too  well  what  it  is  to  make  sacrifices.  As  a  con^ 
sequence  of  the  late  war  she  has  now  the  duty  of  paying  £100,000  every 
day  for  two^thirds  of  a  century  to  the  wealthiest  state  in  the  world. 
While  she  has  remitted  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  debts  due 
to  her,  she  sees  such  moneys  used,  if  not  for  hostile,  at  least  for  un- 
helpful  purposes,  and  she  finds  heavy  obligations  to  her  repudiated. 


We  are  building  an  Empire,  we  are  engaged  in  the  greatest  task 
to  which  men  have  ever  set  their  hands,  and  I  would  respectfully 
submit  that  no  empire  can  be  built,  or  if  built  can  long  endure,  when 
founded  on  material  things  alone.  Immortality  can  be  won  only  by 
affairs  of  the  spirit.  It  is  this  simple  truth,  and  this  alone,  which  leaves 
no  man  in  doubt  that  the  ideals  which  nourish  and  inspire  our  Empire 
are  the  hope  and  promise,  as  they  will  prove  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  world’s  human  history  it  is  the  predatory  virtues 
which  triumph;  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  the  simple  virtues  that  will 
conquer  and  prevail.  The  last  empire  to  survive  upon  this  earth,  that 
alone  which  will  withstand  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days, 
which  will  gain  the  willing  acceptance,  enlist  the  eager  efforts,  and 
encompass  and  possess  the  hearts  of  men  will  surely  be  founded  upon 
love  and  honour,  truth  and  charity,  purest  faith  and  simple  duty. 
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THE  BRITISH  HERITAGE 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which  to  the  open  Sea 
Of  the  world’s  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed,  “with  pomp  of  waters  unwithstood,’’ 

Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands. 

That  this  most  famous  Stream  in  Bogs  and  Sands 
Should  perish;  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  forever.  In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  Knights  of  old : 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held. — In  everything  we  are  sprung 
Of  Earth’s  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold. 

— Wordsworth 


THE  UNION  JACK 

First  unfurled  January  1st,  1801 

A  Nation's  flag  is  something  more  than  a  patchwork  of  colour  on  a 
piece  of  bunting.  Its  design  and  colouring  have  a  history,  and  sometimes 
tell  a  story.  Certainly  this  is  so  of  the  British  flag.  Perhaps,  in  all 
the  world,  there  is  no  flag  that  bears  upon  its  folds  so  interesting  a 
story,  or  has  its  history  so  plainly  written  in  its  various  colourings  and 
markings,  as  has  our  own  Union  Jack. 

The  original  English  flag  was  the  banner  of  St.  George,  a  red  cross  on 
a  white  ground.  When  England  and  Scotland  were  united  under  one 
sovereign  in  1603,  James  First's  new  subjects  south  of  the  Tweed  flew 
this  English  “jack";  but  his  Scottish  subjects  clung  to  the  banner  of 
St.  Andrew — a  white  diagonal  cross  on  a  dark  blue  ground.  Then,  in 
1606,  to  avoid  confusion  and  misunderstanding.  King  James  issued  a 
proclamation  authoriHng  the  use  of  a  “Union  Flagge"  on  certain 
specified  occasions;  but  it  was  not  until  the  union  of  the  parliaments  of 
England  and  Scotland  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  that  the  new  flag  was 
called  by  its  present  name. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  later,  in  1801,  the  Irish  parliament  was 
merged  into  this  Union  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  further 
addition  was  made  to  the  flag.  To  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St. 
Andrew,  with  their  grounds  of  white  and  blue,  was  added  the  cross 
of  St.  Patrick,  a  red  diagonal  cross  on  a  white  ground. 

There  we  have  the  Union  Jack  as  it  is  to-day,  but  there  is  one  point 
about  its  growth  that  is  well  worth  noting.  “The  history  of  these 
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successive  blendings  shows  most  plainly  that  the  triune  flag  arose  not 
from  union  under  one  sovereign,  but  from  legislative  union  under 
one  parliament.  The  Union  Jack,  therefore,  has  become  the  emblem 
of  the  British  constitution  and  the  British  race.  It  is  now  the  symbol 
of  loyalty  to  one  sovereign  and  the  existence  of  government  under 
British  parliamentary  union;  and  therefore  wherever  displayed  it 
indicates  the  presence  of  British  liberties  and  British  law.'’ 

Our  flag  has  come  to  us,  then,  not  by  way  of  strife  and  bloody 
revolution,  but  by  union  and  co-operation.  In  the  combination  of  the 
three  crosses,  due/ honour  has  been  given  to  each  of  the  banners  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  while  the  story  of  their  union  has  been  visualised  in  a 
manner  at  once  beautiful  and  remarkable.  The  colours  of  the  Union 
Jack  are  red,  the  emblem  of  courage;  white,  the  emblem  of  purity; 
and  blue,  the  emblem  of  truth.  It  is  red  with  the  blood  of  heroes;  it  is 
blue  with  the  blueness  of  the  sea;  it  is  white  as  the  stainless  soul  of 
Justice,  which  it  represents  wherever  it  flies. 

North  and  south  and  east  and  west  it  flies,  over  wide  untenanted 
spaces  and  over^  crowded  cities,  over  lands  just  emerging  from  barbarism 
and  over  ancient  civilisations.  On  every  continent  it  floats,  over  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tribes  and  races.  Not  a  church  nor  faith  is  there  without  wor¬ 
ship  under  the  British  flag;  not  a  language  among  men  which  is  not 
spoken  somewhere  'neath  its  shadow.  Above  the  broad  veldt  of  South 
Africa,  through  the  spacious  bushlands  of  Australia,  across  the  young 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  over  the  forests  of  Newfoundland, 
and  above  the  templed  cities  of  India  our  flag  floats,  and  wherever  it 
floats,  it  is  loved  and  cherished. 

Why  is  this?  We  need 'not  ask  if  we  but  remember  what  our  flag 
flies  for.  It  flies  for  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  It  flies  for  liberty  to  all  who  will  use  it  and  not  abuse  it. 
It  flies  for  the  honour  of  the  spoken  and  the  written  word.  It  flies  for 
the  spread  of  truth  and  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Such  is  the  flag  we  honour  to-day,  and  these  are  the  things  that  it 
stands  for.  Surely  as  we  ga2ie  on  its  fair  folds  with  its  three  crosses 
spelling  out  duty,  service,  and  sacrifice,  we  do  well  to  believe  with  the 
poet  that  it  is  not  only  worthy  of  our  love  and  reverence,  but  that  it  is 
beyond  all  perad venture  ''the  best  of  flags  on  earth". 
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SIR  ARTHUR  CURRIE  REPRESENTS 
CANADA  IN  INDIA 

While  in  command  of  the  Canadian  Corps  overseas  Sir  Arthur  Currie 
achieved  a  welhdeserved  reputation  for  the  impressive  character  of 
his  addresses.  Some  of  his  formal  appeals  to  the  troops  on  the  eve  of 
important  crises  at  the  front  have  their  place  in  the  literary  history 
of  Canada. 

That  he  has  not  lost  his  skill  in  the  use  of  words  is  clear 
from  the  speech  which  he  made  in  Delhi,  India,  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
Canadian  pillar  in  the  new  Indian  Parliament  Buildings.  He  portrayed 
this  Dominion’s  attitude  towards  the  Indian  people  in  restrained  and 
yet  moving  terms.  He  spoke  of  ancient  India  and  youthful  Canada 
clasping  hands  in  the  great  brotherhood  of  Empire  building.  He  asked 
his  hearers  to  believe  that  the  concern  of  Canada  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  peoples  is  deep  and  abiding.  Sir  Arthur’s  effort  was  worthy  of 
Canada,  and  we  hope  it  will  prove  an  inspiration- to  the  new  British 
Indian  Dominion  now  in  the  making  under  the  direction  and  leadership 
of  a  generous  Mother  Country. 

— The  Mail  &  Empire 


TRIBUTE  PAID  IN  GERMANY  TO  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE 

A  remarkable  tribute  to  the  wide  extension  and  power  of  the 
English  language  is  paid  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  periodical  known 
as  the  International  Forum.  This  is  a  monthly  review  for  the  exposition 
of  German,  American,  and  British  ideas.  Though  published  in  Berlin, 
it  is  written  throughout  in  English. 

The  management  justifies  this  choice  of  language  on  the  ground  that 
most  educated  Germans  read  or  speak  English  easily,  while  German 
is  known  by  comparatively  few  people  in  England  or  the  United  States. 
The  point  is  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  wide  circulation,  the  new  monthly 
has  adopted  a  tongue  which  becomes  more  and  more  a  world  language. 

— The  Mail  &  Empire 
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THE  REMARKABLE  STORY  OF  AN  IMMIGRANT  FAMILY 

In  1906  a  poor  Russian  family  left  the  ghetto  of  Moscow  to  try 
their  fortunes  in  Canada — father  and  mother  and  four  sons,  the  eldest 
SIX  years  old.  Two  other  children  were  born  at  Windsor,  Ontario,  where 
the  family  settled,  and  the  six  offspring  of  Hillel  and  Minnie  Croll  are 
to-day  occupied  as  follows: 

Born  in  Russia 

David,  aged  30,  a  lawyer  in  Windsor,  has  just  been  elected  mayor  of 
that  city.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto. 

Leo,  aged  28,  is  an  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialist  in  Detroit.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  with  post-graduate 
experience  in  New  York  General  Hospital  and  Johns  Hopkins, 
Baltimore. 

Sam,  aged  26,  is  practising  dentistry  in  Detroit.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  with  post-graduate  course  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Toronto. 

Maurice,  aged  25,  is  an  extraction  specialist  in  Detroit.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  and  spent  a  year  at  Mt.  Sinai, 
New  York. 


Born  in  Canada 

Cecil,  aged  21,  is  to  graduate  in  law  at  the  end  of  this  term.  Attends 
Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto. 

Evelyn,  aged  20,  the  only  girl  of  the  family,  is  a  dental  hygienist  in 
Detroit. 

Surely  this  constitutes  a  remarkable  record — the  record  of  a  family 
who  came  to  Canada  twenty-four  years  ago  with  practically  nothing, 
the  parents  just  managing  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  for  years,  and 
the  older  boys  selling  papers  on  the  streets  of  Windsor  to  help  out  the 
family  income.  David,  the  newly-elect  mayor  of  Windsor,  was  selling 
papers  only  eleven  years  ago.  He  not  only  put  himself  through  public 
school,  high  school,  and  Osgoode  Hall,  but  found  time  to  ''make’’  the 
athletic  teams  on  his  way  upwards,  and  played  football,  baseball,  and 
basketball.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first  Jew  to  be  elected  mayor  of  a 
Canadian  city. 

His  is  a  record  that  everyone  will  honour.  The  record  of  that  family 
is  one  which  should  inspire  not  only  their  own  thrifty  and  industrial 
race,  but  all  other  Canadians  who  face  adversity  and  mean  to  conquer  it. 

From  The  Daily  Star 
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OBJECTS  OF  EMPIRE  DAY 

The  Earl  of  Meath  was,  more  than  any  other  person,  responsible 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Empire  Day  movement  in  Great  Britain.  In  one 
of  his  articles  to  the  press  in  support  of  this  movement,  he  urged  its 
supporters  as  British  subjects  to  observe  the  following  fifteen 
injunctions ; 

1.  Love  and  fear  God, 

2.  Honour  the  King, 

3.  Obey  the  laws, 

4.  Prepare  to  advance  the  highest 
interests  of  the  empire  in  peace  and  war, 

5.  Cherish  patriotism, 

6.  Regard  the  rights  of  other  nations, 

7.  Learn  citizenship, 

8.  Follow  duty, 

9.  Consider  duties  before  rights, 

10.  Acquire  knowledge, 

11.  Think  broadly, 

12.  Practise  discipline, 

13.  Subdue  self, 

14.  Work  for  others, 

15.  Consider  the  poor  and  the  suffering. 
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THE  IMMORTAL  LEGIONS 

(Armistice  Day) 

Now,  in  silence,  muster  round  her 
All  the  legions  of  her  dead. 

Grieving  for  the  grief  that  crowned  her, 

England  bows  her  glorious  head. 

Round  the  everdiving  Mother, 

Out  of  the  forgetful  grave. 

Rise  the  legions  that  have  saved  her — 

Though  themselves  they  could  not  save. 

Now  the  living  Power  remembers. 

Now  the  deeper  trumpets  roll — 

Are  there  worlds  beyond  the  darkness? 

Worlds  of  light  beyond  the  darkness? 

And  a  voice  beyond  the  darkness 
Whispers  to  her  stricken  soul: 

“Mother  of  immortal  legions, 

Lift  again  thy  glorious  head ; 

Glory,  honour,  and  thanksgiving. 

Now,  to  our  victorious  dead.” 

Alfred  Troyes 

By  permission  of  the  Author 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


EUROPE 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
Irish  Free  State  Gibraltar  Malta 


Aden,  etc. 

Borneo 

Burma 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 


ASIA 

Hong  Kong 
India 

Straits  Settlements 
Malay  Straits 
Weihaiwei 


AFRICA 

British  East  Africa — Uganda,  etc. 

Mauritius  Nyasaland  St.  Helena 

Ascension  Is.  Seychelles  Is.,  etc. 

South  Africa — Rhodesia,  etc. 

Swaziland 

Union  of  South  Africa — Transvaal,  etc. 

West  Africa — Nigeria,  etc.  Anglo'Egyptian  Sudan 

AMERICA 

Bermuda  Canada  Falkland  Is. 

British  Guiana  British  Honduras 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
West  Indies — Jamaica,  etc. 


AUSTRALASIA  AND  OCEANIA 

Australia  New  Zealand  Tasmania 

Papua  Fiji  Is.  Tonga  and  other  islands 


